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Foreign Office with the good will of his party, but it could hardly
be expected that, after the painful rift between Populists and
Centrists which had brought down the late government, either
party would view with aught but a bilious eye any suggestion
for immediate re-collaboration. Any coalition formed would for
the moment at least be artificial.

Now of all parties the Social Democrats had the best reason
to avoid the artificial. They had been the chief sufferers by the
old artificial system of ad hoc cabinets, and they had been the
chief gainers by "the return to reality" which had finally forced
them into the reality of opposition. Feeble and factious as that
opposition often was, the mere fact that the parliamentary party
had opposed had had a profound effect on the rank and file.
Roused to new enthusiasm by their leaders' attack on class legis-
lation and on "militarism," particularly with regard to the naval
programme, they felt that these leaders had seen the errors of
their ways, had ceased to dally in the outer courts of capitalism,
and were returning to the old aim of a sustained assault on privi-
lege and reaction such as would finally place them in possession
of undivided power and of the chance to realize the Socialist
state. The very last thing that should have been done was anything
to damp down that enthusiasm, and in the circumstances the
Social Democratic leaders ought to have shaken off alike their
inhibitions and their personal ambitions, have resisted the temp-
tation of office, have flung the onus of government on the bourgeois
parties, and continued to put up an opposition of which the party
would have reaped the electoral benefit. Between the alternatives
of certain office and possible power they ought not to have hesi-
tated. Opposition was, had they but seen it, a condition of power,
office a cause of impotence; opposition alone could weaken the
attractive power of Communism and restore working class soli-
darity, a restoration which was worth any personal sacrifice to
accomplish.

But although it was, perhaps, too much to expect such capacity
for sacrifice in the Socialist leadership, there did remain such a
thing as a sense of dignity. Among the conditions put by the
President were the retention of his personal nominee, Groener,